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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


There is a glut in the cotton market. Cotton at 74 cents 
does not pay the planter, but that was the price last week. 
In other words, the cotton planters who have raised the 
largest crop on record are rewarded by unprecedentedly 
low prices. What kind of a political economy is this? 


A New Yorker surrendered the agencies of three fire in- 
surance companies last week. ‘the companies were solvent, 
the agent was in good health, and had saved enough to 
support himself and family, The New York Tribune very 
properly devotes an editorial to the incident with the head- 
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line: “The Lesson of an Exception.” It was indeed the 
exception. But it is one thing to earn a competence and 
another thing to keep it. 


The remarkable attention given to social and economic 
matters in the magazines is a feature of current discussion. 
Scarcely a magazine or review can be -picked up without 
encountering one or more articles bearing in some way on 
nationalisin. Scribner’s announcement of an article on the 
railways of Australia for the near future will be looked for 
with much interest. It is, however, incorrect to call it the 
only profitably operated government railway system in the 
world. Germany, Austria, Hungary and Japan are profit- 
able operating railroads. 


Our Second Year. 

The New Nation with this number enters upon its second 
year, and celebrates the occasion with a new heading which 
we trust our readers may find pleasing. ‘The first year of 
reform papers, which are not born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths, is not, as a rule, precisely a picnic, and we 
have had plenty of hard work and occasionally cloudy days, 
as well as bright ones. But we take pleasure in assuring 
our friends and the public that the outlook of the paper has 
been steadily brightening for some months past, and was 
We hope and have faith that 


The New Nation is going to outlast the old one. 


never so encouraging as now. 


Is “Socialism” a Definite or an Indefinite Term‘? 


The New York People, the organ of the socialistic labor 
party, takes exception to an editorial published in a recent 
New Nation entitled “In the Interest of a Clear Use of 
Terms.” The object of the editorial was to point out the 
fact that the words “socialist” and “socialism” are 
descriptive terms which include a great variety of doc 
trines of social reform and numerous qnite inharmonious 
bodies of reformers, and that to say that one is a socialist 
or believes 1m socialism is not therefore, except for very 
general purposes, a sufficiently accurate definition of his 
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position. We certainly did not suppose that any one, even 
superiicially familiar with the history of socialism and the 
past and present developments and divergences among 
socialists, would fail to recognize the obviousness of this 
statement, but the People says: 


In the first place, it is evident that the author of this article has no 
knowledge whatever of the history of socialism, for he says that ‘‘ the 
term is generic and not specific,’’ and with a boldness born of ignor- 
ance, includes under it the ‘anarchists,’ and ‘all the sects of 
reformers which may logically claim the name of socialists,’’ with the 
remarkable exception, however, of the nationalists. 


It is usually safer to read an article before attacking it. 
Had the writer of the above taken that precaution he would 
have observed that we expressly included nationalism among 
the many and diverse schools of reform properly belonging 
under the head of socialism. But setting aside this over- 
sight on the part of our critic, let us see who is right, he or 
we, as the proper use of the word socialism. Were we 
right in saying that “the term is generic and not specific ?” 
We believe we can very easily settle that question to the 
entire satisfaction of any intelligent reader. 

The article upon socialism by Mr. Kirkup in the recently 
issued edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has been 
generally received as the fairest*and most scholarly discus- 
sion of the subject that has appeared of late years. Mr. 
Kirkup is himself a sympathizer with socialistic ideas and 
the authorities he refers to exhaust pretty much the entire 
literature of socialism. Mr. Kirkup says: 

“The word ‘socialism’ is of comparatively recent origin, 
having been coined in England in 1835. In that year a 
society which received the grandiloquent name of the 
‘ Association of all Classes of all Nations’ was founded 
under the auspices of Robert Owen; and the words 
‘socialist’ and ‘socialism’ were first used during the dis- 
cussions which arose in connexion with it. As Owen and 
his school had no esteem for the political reform of the 
time, and laid all emphasis on the necessity of social 
improvement and reconstruction, it is obvious how the name 
came to be recognized as suitable and distinctive. The 
term was borrowed from England by a distinguished 
French writer, Reybaud, in his well known work, ‘ Reforma- 
teurs. Modernes’ (1839), in which he discussed the theories 
of Saint Simon, Fourier and Owen. Through Reybaud it 
soon gained wide currency on the continent, and is now the 
accepted world-historic name for one of the most remark- 
able movements of the nineteenth century. The name was 
thus first applied in England to Owen’s theory of social 
reconstruction, and in France to those also of Saint Simon 
and Fourier. The best usage has always connected it with 
the views of these men and the cognate opinions which 
have since appeared. The word, however, is used with a 
great variety of meaning, not only in popular speech and 
by politicians, but even by economists and learned critics of 
socialism. The general tendency is to regard as socialistic 
any interference with property undertaken by society on 
behalf of the poor, the limitation of the principle of laissez- 
faire in favor of the suffering classes, radical social reform 
which disturbs the present system of private property as 
regulated by free competition. It is probable enough that 
the word will be permanently used to express the tendency 
indicated in these phrases, as a general name for the strong 


reaction that has now set in against the overstrained indi- 
vidualism and one-sided freedom which date from the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. The application is neither 
precise nor accurate ; but it is use and wont that determine 
the meaning of words, and this seems to be the tendency 
of use and wont. Even economic writers differ greatly in 

the meaning they attaeh to the word.” 

This testimony is probably a sufficient vindication of our 
statement as to the generic character of the term socialism, 
but as a clincher, let us add the following extract from Mr. 
Kirkup’s summing up of the subject at the end of his 
article : 

“We have now given a brief outline of the various forms 
of socialism as they have historically appeared. It may be 
useful to group them as accurately and clearly as possible. 
(1) Experiments in socialism conducted by private initia- 
tive, as carried on in the schools of Saint Simon, Fourier, 
and Owen; not that they objected to state help, but that 
in point of fact their efforts were conducted by private 
means. (2) Productive associations with state help; the 
program of economic change favored by Louis Blanc and 
Lasalle. (3) The Marx school of socialism, scientific and 
revolutionary, beyond all comparison the most important 
and the most influential of all forms of socialism. (4) 
Anarchism. (5) Nihilism. (6) Christian socialism.” 

Besides these, Mr. Kirkup enumerates several other minor 
schools of doctrine which are properly to be regarded as 
forms of socialism. Nationalism is not mentioned simply 
because it had not been born when the article was written. 
As to communism also, Mr. Kirkup says in a footnote: 

“As used in current speech and also in economics, no 
very definite line of distinction between communism and 
socialism can be drawn. Generally speaking itis a term for 
a system of common property, and this should be accepted 
as the reasonably correct usage of the word; but even by 
socialists it is frequently used as practically synonymous © 
with socialism.” 

In view of the great variety and discrepancies of these 
various schools gf -secial reform which are historically enti- 
tled to the nam§ of socialists, Mr. Kirkup finds no definition 
of socialism more narrow than the following to be possible : 

“Having seen, then, how wide a social revolution is 
implied in the socialistic scheme of reconstruction, let us 
repeat that the essence of the theory consists in this: 
Associated production with a collective capital with a view 
to an equitable distribution.” 7 

In view of the foregoing, we believe our readers will 
admit that in pointing out the indefiniteness of the words 
“socialism” and “ socialist,” and the necessity, for the sake 
of clearness, of a more definite terminology, The New Nation 
understated rather than overstated the case. We repeat, 
therefore, the conclusion of our former article, which was as 
follows : 

“When a man tell us that he is a socialist he has not 
told us what he is at all. He may be a revolutionary 
anarchist, a Marxist of the Bebel sort, a Christian socialist, 
a nationalist, or merely a Sir William Harcourt. A cross- 
examination will be necessary to ascertain with which of 
these widely differentiated classes of people he is allied. 
On the other hand, if a man tells us he is a nationalist we 
know just what he is. Gov. D. B. Hill’s famous declara 
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tion, ‘I am a democrat,’ while it usually brings down the 
house, is objected to with much force, as not explicit, inas- 
much as democracy in its history has stood for many con- 
tradictory things, and even now does. It may be said that 
in the present. stage of the evolution of socialism the 
expression, ‘I am a socialist,’ means about as muchas ‘I am 
a democrat.’ ” 


Competition Kills. 


The National Cordage trust has bought the extensive 
works of John Good, at Ravenswood, LI. As John Good 
owned the more important patents for the manufacture of 
rope, his capitulation to the trust amounts to a humble Ap- 
pomatox in the binding twine war for supremacy, and 
the farmers of the land find their hands and feet tied by 
shrewd speculators. The democratic leaders are telling the 
farmers that the true way to strike down the Cordage trust 
is to reduce the tariff. Possibly those democrats count 
upon rural ignorance and simplicity to help them on 
with this sophistry. Farmers know or ought to know that 
the Cordage trust, composed of a score or more companies, 
was in operation when the McKinley bill was passed. 
That bill put the raw materials of binding twine on the free 
list, and reduced the duty on the twine to three quarters of 
one per cent. The old duty was 35 per cent. Did this 
lowering of the tariff bars and the enlarging of the field of 
competition, knock over the Cordage trust? It only added 
to it another spark of life. The trust is now in full pos- 
session of 47 plants, which three years ago were in trade 
competition with one another. In spite of this application 
of the principle of the tariff reform, the trust has ad- 
vanced prices twice since October, and with John Good of 
Long Island securely caged, there is nothing now in the 
way of still another advance, which the trade journals have 
indeed already foreshadowed in their reports. ‘Tariff re- 
form means, closer competition; closer competition means 
more combinations, which in turn means the destruction of 
free competition. The outcome of the binding twine situa- 
tion will be another grist of small failures, and the blossom- 
ing out of a few more millionaires. Let the farmers go out 
again upon the battlements and re-examine the political 
economy of nationalism. 


The Impending Russian Revolution. 


The social and political situation in Russia presents so 
close a parallel to the condition of things in France which 
preceded and brought about the French revolution, that the 
prediction of a Russian revolution in the near future seems 
but a logical deduction. In the first place we have in 
Russia as then in France a government absolutely des- 
potic, corrupt beyond description, and overwhelmed with 
financial difficulties. We have in Russia, as then in France, 
a nobility given over. to debauchery, and cynically indiffer- 
ent to the suffering of the people. We have in Russia, as 
then in France, a population, chiefly agricultural, living in 
a condition of misery worse than that of beasts, and bled to 
the last drop by an army of tax-gathers. Again, we see in 
Russia, as then in France, a literary class preaching under 
the very shadow of despotism, a philosophy of human 
rights and liberties more radical than the teachings of 
Rousseau and the French encyclopedists. Of all the signs 
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of an impending national revolution none could be more sig- 
nificant than this extraordinary combination now observable 
in Russia, of intolerable misery on the part of the masses 
with an intelligent and aggressive radicalism on the part of 
the literary class. It is a combination which meaus that 
when the popular explosion comes it will not lack logical 
direction; that when the dam bursts the flood will not waste 
itself, but find a prepared channel. 

Finally, as if to complete the parallel between the Russian 
situation and that before the revolution in France, famine 
has come. Famine is, after all, the greatest revolutionist, 
and its propaganda of revolt cannot be stayed by prison or 
gibbet. But for famine the French revolution would have 
been slow in coming. ‘The insurgent masses of the French 
peasantry knew little enough of the new political philos- 
ophy which, by their means, was to triumph over the divine 
right of kings. It was hunger, not argument, that made 
them revolutionists. So in Russia the moujik to whom the 
most fiery appeals of the nihilists have been addressed in 
vain, is rapidly being converted by famine into an insurgent 
ready with scythe and pitchfork to face the imperial troops. 

Unless all signs fail, the history of the Russian revolution 
will soon be written upon one of the reddest pages of the 
human record. But dreadful in its course and circum- 
stances as that revolution is likely to prove, who could 
wish it delayed ? 


A Public Milk Supply. 


Some months ago, apropos of a quarrel as to to terms 
between the farmers and the combination of milk-handlers 
which control the delivery of milk in Boston, The New 
Nation proposed that the milk delivery be made a municipal 
function and carried on as a public service. It was 
pointed out that such a public service, by dispensing milk 
at cost without profit, and preventing the expenses at 
present resulting from the duplication of effort by competi- 
tive dealers, would effect a saving sufficient, on the one hand, 
to raise the prjce paid the farmers for their milk, while at 
the same time, on the other hand, reducing its price to con- 
sumers. More important even than this it would guarantee 
absolutely the quality of the milk, both against reduction 
and adulteration by the producer or dealer, and yet more 
important, against infection from the product of diseased 
cows. 

An article appeared in the Boston Herald a week ago 
Sunday, which under the the title “ A Public Milk Supply,” 
not only advocated such a supply upon general principles, 
but gave ihe idea a practical form by suggesting a draft-of 
the sort of bill by which the Legislature might suitably give 
it effect. The bill is entitled “ An act to improve and regu- 
late the milk supply.” Under it the governor is to appoint 
a milk commissioner for the state, who is to appoint a suit- 
able number of milk inspectors, not to exceed 15, each of 
whom shall be required to inspect all farms in his district 
proposing to supply milk for public consumption, as to 
health of cattle and sanitary conditions. The milk com- 
missioner shall contract with such farms only as are ap- 
proved, for such supply of milk as may be needful and shall 
undertake to collect the milk and forward it to points of 
delivery in the towns or cities where it is to be consumed. 
The state under this plan acts as middleman only and the 
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bill provides that it shall charge for its service only the 
actual cost. ‘The delivery of the milk to customers, after 
its receipt from the state agents, may be either by private 
service as now, or by municipal service in case municipalities 
shall wish to go into the business. In the latter case it is 
required that they shall charge cost prices only to consum- 
ers. and moreover that all employees in the public milk ser- 
vice shall be appointed under the state civil service system. 
This provision is, for obvious reasons, absolutely essential 
to any proposition for extending the public service and no 
such measure can be considered satisfactory which does not 
contain it. 

The draft of the publle milk supply bill proposed by the 
writer in the Herald is offered in a tentative way entirely, 
and in some important particulars might perhaps require to 
be amended, but it is, at least, a practical proposition, and 
possibly its general plan is as goood as could be suggested. 

If there were no other reason why the supply of milk 
should be taken in charge, the vital relations of the subject 
to the public health would be a conclusive argument for 
immediate action in that direction. Milk may be said to be 
used almost as universally as water, and forms the largest 
part of the diet of the young. he extent to which the 
seeds of disease, and especially of consumption are con- 
veyed to human beings through the milk of diseased cattle, 
is the subject of most alarming statements from the medical 
profession. It is well known that tuberculosis is extremely 
prevalent among the cattle of New England, and especially 
of this state, and no one ¢an estimate the loss of life among 
human beings which results from it under the present un- 
regulated milk supply system. 

Even as we write these words our eye falls upon the notice 
of the authorities of the state of Maine that owing to the 
prevalence of tuberculosis among Massachusetts cattle, no 
importations will hereafter be permitted. It is the milk of 
these diseased animals that we are daily drinking, and our 
little children are chiefly subsisting on. 


State Control of the Liquor Trade in Norway. 


The Nineteenth Century for December contains an article 
by the Earl of Meath full of information concerning the 
Gothenburg and Norwegian systems of semi-public monop- 
oly of the liquor business. Inasmuch as they are systems 
of semi-public and not public management, they fall short 
of the nationalist proposition. The latter proposes to 
abolish the element of profit by requiring the government 
to conduct the business at cost. The Gothenburg system 
while establishing strict surveillance over the business, still 
leaves it in private hands and therefore has to allow a profit 
to be made on it, but by limiting that profit it checks its 
demoralizing effect. Under the Gothenburg system the 
municipal council fixes the number of licenses but instead 
of granting them to individuals, issues them all to a society 
of shareholders formed for that purpose, which undertakes to 
conduct the business in the public interest. The society is 
precluded from making over five per cent on its investment. 
All over that goes to the city treasury and the books of the 
society are constantly open for inspection. The city 
council fixes the number and sites of the bars and reserves 
the right of dismissing the agents appointed by the society 
to conduct sales. As the society cannot make over five per 
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cent on its investment and is certain to make that, and as 
the agents have salaries independent of the amount of sales, 
there is no motive on the part of either to stimulate im- 
moderate consumption of liquors. The only disadvantage 
is that the city government and the tax-payers do have a 
motive to multiply places of sale, in order to increase the — 
surplus revenue going into the city treasury. Indeed the 
operation of this motive has been so manifest as to have 
done not a little to discredit the Gothenburg system, 
both as adopted in that city and in other Swedish towns. 
As modified for adoption in Norway the Gothenburg plan 
is without this drawback. According to the Norwegian 
plan the surplus of five per cent does not go into the city 
treasury but is applied wholly to the support of philan- 
thropic and benevolent institutions which depend wholly 
upon voluntary contributions. Any institution which re- 
ceives a cent from the treasury is disqualified for receiving 
anything from the liquor fund. It is claimed that this 
leaves tax-payers with no motive to increase the revenue 
from liquor selling, but while it may diminish that motive it 
would not seem to extinguish it, for not only would tax- 
payers as citizens desire to see their benevolent institutions 
flourish but it would obviously be an object for them by 
withdrawing public support from such instutions to make 
the saloons support them and thus lighten taxes. The 
trouble is in permitting profit to be made at all and this 
the nationalist plan avoids. Besides the different rule as 
to disposing of the surplus profits the Norwegian plan 
differs froin the Gothenburg model in several respects in 
the direetion of a more complete control over the details of 
the liquor business. Indeed while nominally conducted by 
a society of private people, who make five per cent profit, 
the liquor business in the Norwegian cities seems to be 
practically conducted by the city councils, who not only. dic- 
tate the regulations, by-laws and appointments of the licensed 

societies but sit on the board of management as ex-officio © 
members. It seems, indeed, rather unaccountable that the 
Norwegian intellect, after going so far on the road towards 
public management should have stopped just short of 
it for no other reason apparently than to allow the members 
of a wholly superfluous society five per cent dividends. 
But while the Norwegian system has stopped short of com- 
plete ;public control, and has not wholly eliminated the 
motive of profit in stimulating sales, it has gone so far in 
both directions as to have effected a wonderful improve- 


ment in the condition of Norway. Upon this point the 


testimony of Earl Meath, like that of all who have exam- 
ined the facts, is enthusiastic. 


G. W. R. of Rochester: You are right. Things look 
more encouraging every day. If we could only get at 
more people nationalism would boom. Most men know 
absolutely nothing of socialism generally, but I find that if 
I can get their attention long enough to arouse their inter- 
est, it is two to one that they become more or less believers. 


NEW YEARS CHIME. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind; 
Ring in redress to all mankind; 

Ring out the false, ring in the new. 


THE 
THE SONG OF THE ANGELS. 
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It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 

‘* Peace on earth, good will to men 
From Heaven’s all-gracious king.”’ 

The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains 

They bend on hovering wing, 
And ever o’er its Babel sounds 

The blessed angels sing. 


But with the woes of sin and strife, 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain haye rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong: 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring; 

O! hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow; 

Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

O! rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing! 


For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold: 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors filing, 

And the whole world send back the song, 
Which now the angels sing. 


Epmunpd H. SEARS. 


THE REIGN OF THE HUCKSTER. 


[Edward W. Searing of New York in Belford’s Monthly for Decem- 
ber. ] 


The government of the priest and king is fast being 
superseded by that of those who contiol industry and own 
the machinery of production and distribution; by a class 
who have been designated under the general name of 
“hueksters.”’ The vital power in modern society is not in 
the church or in the army, but with these hucksters. The 
possessors of gold now hold the vital moving power of 
society. 


And noble name and cultured land, 

Palace and park and vassal band, 

Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild’s or the Barings’. 


A huckster means not only a trader and banker, but from 
its derivation and root incorporates the idea of the bending 
of the back from the perpendicularity that justly belongs to 
man ; the bending and twisting of the tongue from the level 
of truth and duty. The gigantic huckster is the modern 
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plutocrat and embodies this idea on a larger scale. An in- 
visible something bends his back, makes crooked his tongue, 
and twists his heart and brain from the perfect uprightness 
that belongs to erect man. 

The huckster intelligence and heart regards man as only 
a great beaver, a tool to attend to the great iron machine, a 
beast of burden, to be made use of and to add to the capi- 
talist’s riches. This great republic, embodying the hopes 
and fears, the experiences and struggles of the ages 
(brought into existence by our fathers’ self-sacrifice, and 
maintained and preserved by the heroism of millions at the 
sacrifice of hecatombs of lives and mines of treasure), the 
huckster regards merely as organized to protect him in the 
luxurious possession of his millions against the demands of 
workingmen, the poverty of mothers, the starvation of 
children, and the desperation of bankrupted hucksters, 
ruined by not being on the inside of the pools and combi- 
nations. 

With such feeling, with this bending from uprightness 
and humanity, it is obvious that the business of the huck- 
ster does not tend to ennoble the body, to broaden the in- 
tellect, or to enkindle the heart. Therefore every age 
except the present has regarded the huckster with con- 
tempt. The Romans, while transferring a Cincinnatus from 
the plow to the highest authority, considered the business 
of a trader to unfit a man for office. 

Unlike the past, the present century has established the 
huckster’s rule in all branches of human activity and 
human life, in the state, the Church, the school, in litera- 
ture, almost as completely as in material production. 

This true spirit of religion is inspired by broad, grand 
views of the nobility of man, the sacredness of life, the 
mystery of the past and future, of the brotherhood of man, 
humanity. The army develops trust, the protection of the 
weak by the strong, honor, truthfulness, chivalry. 


Hucksterism Despises Labor. 


Unlike the true spirit of religion or chivalry, the huck- 
ster spirit and intellect, comprehending no broad, grand 
views of the nobility of life and humanity, seeing no dignity 
in labor, making money, instead of manhood and feeling, 
the standard, learning nothing from history, being blind 
to any conception of ‘the glories of our birth and state,” 
corrupts all thought and belittles and degrades all noble 
and generous feeling. It is one of the outcomes of free 
labor, but being built up by exploiting the labor of others, 
has a contempt for useful labor. Useful free labor is 
honorable, and naturally tends to ennoble the heart by 
doing for others, and to educate the brain by training the 
hand. Every kind of labor is noble; noble, from the 
builder of the majestic dome that shall shelter hundreds, to 
the builder of the perfect shoe that shelters the human 
foot. All the difference in the labor —in the dignity of 
the worker and his work —is the grade and amount of 
social and unselfish feeling that call the work into existence 
and inspire the worker, and appreciation of the social ends 
that the work fulfils. 

When the natural appreciation of the social ends and 
social function of labor is not taken away (as it is done by 
slavery and hucksterism), labor has always been esteemed 
and honored, as spinning in bible history, agriculture in 
Rome, statuary in Athens, In the nineteenth century the 
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government of the huckster and the huckster spirit, by 
eliminating the social ends and social functions of labor, 
degrades its function and result. This age regards labor as 
a curse and despises those who do the physical or manual 
duty of production, as inferior; and the laborer is in a 
degrading wage slavery, more erael in many ways than the 
African slavery recently supplanted. The laborer is not 
generally regarded as filling a social function. The wage- 
workers are looked down upon as a class upon which 
another class can live. Mental labor would be despised as 
much as manual labor if it could be robbed as easily. But 
manual labor especially is exploited by hucksterism and its 
system. The largest part of the fruits of labor goes to an 
idle class, and is used to buiid up a brutal pride that would 
make the only distinction between man and man, and 
between classes, to be the display of riches, thereby degrad- 
ing labor and degrading humanity, by materializing the 
rich and brutalizing the poor. 


Verdict of Christ on Hucksterism. 

This disrespect and degradation of labor and respect and 
honor of the huckster is only temporary and peculiar to 
our age. How fondly, lovingly, carefully, how sacredly 
does tradition keep alive age after age the story that he 
who is now worshipped in ten thousand temples of the civi- 
lized world was a carpenter and the son of a carpenter, and 
with this fact repeats the story to a hundred succeeding 
generations and to twenty centuries, which until this nine- 
teenth has not been wholly forgotten by any century ; which 
is still fresh and warm in the loving, responsive, beating 
heart of humanity after two thousand decaying autumns 
have passed: “ He cast out them that sold and bought, and 
overthrew the tables of the money-changers.” 

Why did he do this? What was the assigned reason for | 
this harsh and violent usage? Why, when religion so 
honored labor by making its founder a carpenter, should 
the huckster be disgraced and cast out with disdain and 
contempt? The reason given by the great Teacher was, 
because they made the place they were in a “den of 
thieves.” 

A brief analysis of the development of modern industry 
will explain the instinctive dislike existing against the 
huckster. Before the development of machinery in a 
peaceful, civilized society, for illustration, the farmer, bring- 
ing to the shoemaker a bag of flour and receiving in return 
a pair of shoes, often brought with his flour friendship, 
kindly feeling and personal interest in the welfare of the 
shoemaker. The skeptical cobbler, on the other hand, to- 
gether with like regard for the farmer with skilful hands 
and questioning brain, often gave the farmer, with his 
shoes, intellectual enlightenment —in a treble seuse a 
better understanding. 

If I go and have a shoemaker take my measure for a pair 
of shoes and pay him his price, and he tries with skill to 
make me neat and strong shoes, to give in labor full value 
for what he receives, the transaction develops honesty, re- 
spect, personal interest and mutual equality. Being de- 
veloped and perfected, the machine takes the place of the 
hand. By eliminating handwork, feeling, skill and art are 
taken away. Shoes are produced in large quantities, not to 
fit a measured foot, but modelled from a pattern. In this 
industrial development the hucksters are evoluted who step 
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in between the producer and consumer, destroy “sci dhe (GE ERE Wicsbeskoe aad HES RAGAN AETHE | 1nt NatoeG Meu eae ee dere Nar eee per- 
sonal relations, the interest and friendships, resulting from 
the personal acquaintance of producer and consumer. 
Under the capitalist system men are hired to make shoes, 
not to fit a particular foot, but to supply a market; not 
primarily to supply a human want, but to supply a trade, | 
to make surplus values. 

The huckster thus develops a certain organization of in- 
dustry, the development of which is a necessary step in 
its progress; but the object and moving factor are ever 
purely seltish, individual, and anti-social, ‘The capitalist or 
huckster develops and organizes the shoe business until he 
forms a trust, or monopoly, and, bending everything to the 
huckster spirit, controls wages, determines the amount of 
shoes produced and fixes the market price, levying an arbi- 
trary tribute on both producer and consumer. 

This development of industry or production banishes 
equality, duty, human feeling, religion from active life. All 
sense of justice and common brotherhood taught by the 
church and of honor by the army, disappears before the 
overshadowing desire and strife of profit and money-mak- 
ing. But in all vital societies, social motives social func- 
tions and social approbation are really the strongest motives 
and influences to conduct. This is shown by the power of 
fashion, manners and even by the bloody duel on the field 
of honor. If social approbation is the strongest motive to 
influence men, why may not this most human trait be util- 
ized and the holders, controllers and managers of the great 
functions of communication, transportation and even of 
wholesale production be made public officers filling public 
functions inspired by social approbation and moved by duty 
to society and the state, rather than mere brutal strife to 
heap up mountains of gold. To get riches, for what? To 
put gold bands on coachmen’s esa To sweep the foul 
sidewalks with silk and satin? ‘To keep and hive free 
daughters of the republic to take care of pet pug pups? To 
increase the speed of race-horses a second or two a mile ? 
To eat from gold plate and ride in carriages, while the 
masses are miserable and starving? Was it for this that 
we are the heirs of all the ages? Was it for this that we 
inherit the fruit of the civilizations of Egypt, of Palestine, 
of Greece and of Rome ? — that we may be better able to 
heap up gold ? 

Was it for this that the week, the month, marriage, home, 
the institutions of society were slowly evolved through the 
ages by struggling man ? 

Was it for this that time, the father of empires, unbound 
the virgin zone of this youngest of his daughters and gave 
her, regal with her pearl-crown of great lakes, decked with 
her flower-lit prairies, adorned in the long vail of ler forests, 
to be married to modern civilization ? 

No, it was not to heap up mountains of gold. It was to 
develop man into a higher, nobler being. To bring about 
this, to eliminate the huckster’s selfish rule, let the captains 
of industry and holders of capital be regarded as holding 
functions in society — as officers to fulfil a duty rather than 
individuals to heap up mountains of gold for no particular 
purpose. When machinery destroys personal acquaintance 
personal friendship and regard between the individuals who 
produce and consume, may not the general law of reciprocal 
relations come in and replace the lost personal acquaintance 
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and interest by a feeling of social function and duty to 
society ? - 

Our fathers established a republic which eliminated the 
reign of the priest and king from the commonwealth. We 
have not the government of the church, neither have we the 
government of the warrior chief or his descendants. 

Religion in our day is not found in temples of stone, nor 
its power in vast ecclesiastical organizations, but in the 
fleshy tablets of the heart—in individual conscience and 
private judgment. 

The army simply does police duty. 

The powers that have organized but enslaved in the past 
— the church and army — having been so completely sepa- 
rated from government, Americans are educated to believe 
that the republic secures freedom, equality and just oppor- 
tunity to all. Although our republic really does embody 
the best results of past growth in developing and asserting 
the individuality, personality and comfort of the mass of 
the people, yet our experience is much the same as all 
other countries. Following political economy, we imag- 
ined- that with freedom we had organized ‘free compe- 
tition, while we had but organized conditions for the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, of labor by capital, 
of poverty by wealth, and this without the social feeling of 
duty that belonged to feudalism. ‘The destinies of the race 
are not contained in a mere problem of liberty, but rather 
in the harmonization of liberty with association. Our gov- 
ernment, founded a century ago, was intended to be a govy- 
ernment of, by, and for the people. 

Priestly and kingly government being abolished, the 
founders supposed the republic would, of course, be gov- 
erned for and by the people. It would have been nearly a 
perfect government theoretically if industrial conditions 
had continued as before, but the nineteenth century was at 
hand, bringing with it new forces, new agencies, new 
factors of society, new conditions of life, which have 
changed, or will shortly result in changing, the mass of the 
nation from independent workers with individual capital to 
wage-workers without capital. It tends to eliminate the 
middle class, concentrating the wealth in millionaires and 
corporations. In the eighteenth century nearly the entire 
cost of producing went into the hands of the laborer produc- 
ing it, if it was free labor. Now, the same articles being 
produced in the great factory, by complex machinery and 
enormous capital, the greater part of the cost goes to the 
machine, the capitalist, and the trader. 

The steam power of this country is owned by a compara- 
tively few. But the physical power exerted by steam and 
machinery exceeds 26 times the combined power of all the 
working-men of the nation. Of course this power brings in 
new conditions. Among the changes to be noted are: that 
the business of production is becoming less and less manual 
and individual, less private, less on a small scale; that cap- 
ital and machinery are more and more necessary to civiliza- 
tion; that the proportion of machinery and capital, and the 
returns paid for it as against what is paid labor, are con- 
stantly increasing. We see thereby that the use of capital 
and machinery is becoming less individual and private, 
more a social function, and its operation more and more 
affecting the whole people. Capital and machinery, in 
brief, are becoming more and more functions of society, and 
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less and less of private individual enterprise. Production 
tion has become capitalistic instead of individualistic. 
Corporations are taking the place of the individual, and the 
trust the place of the corporation. Manufacture is carried 
on to supply the trade instead of individual wants. On 
account of these causes, both singly and combined, with the 
control of machinery in private hands for private benefit, 
the interest of the trader is more and more considered, and 
the interests of the workers and consumers less and less. 
Those controlling machinery and capital now develop 
monopolies, pools, combinations, trusts, to completely con- 
trol the price of wages, to limit the amount produced, and 
to fix the price the public shall pay for the product. The 
interest of the huckster controls everything, the small 
traders are gradually eliminated. Business is more and 
more done by the gigantic huckster. In production and 
distribution the huckster’s interests, the huckster’s morals, 
the huckster’s intellect have gained absolute authority. 


The Huckster’s Reign Universal. 


Leaving the department of production we find the huck- 
ster’s reign alike in church and state, in the teachings of 
our public schools, in the ethics of professional life, in the 
inspiration of our literature, and in the heads and. hearts of 
a large part of the intelligent portion of the people, who 
have come to believe more in the protection of property 
than in the protection of man —in property rights than in 
human rights. 

They make their daily lives the bulwark of the huckster’s 
dominion, despite the heroic example of their Revolutionary 
fathers, despite their intelligence and the teachings of their 
professed religion. In fact, any religion which the middle 
class of this country: accepts must be a religion that regards 
with proper respect the almighty dollar. 

That the government of this republic, in spite of its 
glorious history and constitution, has passed into the con- 
trol of the huckster, is shown by the Senate gradually filling 
up with millionaires, unknown except as plutocrats ; by the 
application of the money standard to every function of 
society ; and by the giving of the highest offices in the gov- 
ernment to the men who spend the most money in elec- 
tions. 

The daily press has absorbed the functions of the maga- 
zines and reviews; of books, which formerly expressed 
public opinion, and through which the teachings and opin- 
ions of the authors, writers, aud literary class were brought 
before the people. Now every writer employed on the 
editorial staff of the daily newspaper can but speak and 
write according to the policy of the paper. Being generally 
owned by some monopolistic interest, its editorials transpire 
the selfish interest of the monopoly controlling it. Even if 
this were not so, the counting-house part of the paper would. 
still dictate its policy, for two-thirds of the revenue of the 
daily press comes from advertisements paid for by wealthy 
hucksters, and only one third from circulation paid for by 
the people. With its business secret before us we know 
why the huckster will always control the daily press. 

The reign of the huckster extends even into our schools, 
teaching not humanity, but selfishness; not hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, after nobility, honor, greatness, 
but to seek money. Our schools do not teach the desire for 
the noblest, truest life, that the highest and only happiness 
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is in love, friendship, duty. In learning A B C, children 

are taught that the only object of learning is its help to 

heap up gold. The old Persian education was better, “To 

ride horseback, to shoot an arrow, and to speak the truth.” 
Sermon on the Mount Forgotten. 

In the church the government of the huckster is as pro- 
nounced as elsewhere. Our preachers have forgotten the 
Sermon on the Mount, and our churches have become 
materialized, selfish, and aristocratic, as much controlled by 
the huckster spirit as a bank director’ meeting or a Fifth- 
avenue club. The pulpits do not assert the wrongs of the 
poor, the injustice of riches, the brotherhood of man. 
While on every Mohammedan mosque is seen these words, 
“In the presence of Allah vanish all human distinctions,” 
our modern religion would build different churches in New 
York to separate the rich and the poor in the worship of 
God. How shall this government of the huckster, this 
reign of selfishness, this dominion of gold, this rule of the 
coarse over the fine, of material over moral power be cast 
off and dethroned ? 

An analysis of history shows that economic systems tend 
more to make morality than morality tends to make the 
economic systems. For illustration, if unselfish feeling is 
carried out in practical conduct in our civilization, such 
feeling would and does result in consigning its possessor to 
poverty, obscurity, neglect, dishonor, if not to shame, want 
and ridicule; while gold alone gives honor. In war this 
quality of unselfishness and patriotism gains laurels and 
honor. So likewise in the organized industrial armies of 
peace these social qualities should alone guaranty honor, 
physical support, and material comfort, as a large fortune 
now gives dignity, honor, and physical support to its pos- 
sessor. But while economic conditions make morality, 
intellect and art should modify and mould economic condi- 
tions, as they modify and mould nature for man’s benefit. 
Therefore a better scientific social integration in the near 
future may change the economic condition of the masses by 
the proper use and control of steam, machinery, and trans- 
portation, which forces are fast becoming monopolies. 

As the Romans organized war from individual and local 
strife to the control and advantage of the civic state, may 
not our republic, a government of, by, for, and in the name 
of the people, having before it the Roman idea and practice 
of office and system in political and military organization, 
still further develop and extend state system and organiza- 
tion into the great vital activity of our era, which is the 
production of wealth by machinery? ‘he capitalists and 
“captains of industry ” now organize and carry on produc- 
tion to gratify their own selfish individual and often anti- 
social aims, consequently the great agencies of power in 
modern civilization are directed for the personal gain of its 
‘‘captains” as much as, before war was organized by the 
state, barbarous chieftains carried on their savage wars two 
thousand years ago for individual aggrandizement. 


An Industrial Army Necessary. 

Civilization demands the highest and the most complete 
organization of industry attainable. We want industry as 
scientific, as orderly, as effective as war. We need all the 
advantages and economies which result from concentrated 
action, disciplined organization, and regulated economic and 
scientific production as we now see carried on by the great 


captains of industry in organizing trusts, pools, and monop- 
olies. he interests of civilization may therefore require 
that, as in war, the result of these economies be developed 
as a social function for the use of the people, instead of for 
the benefit of a class to exploit the wealth of the commu- 
nity. To preserve equality and to protect the citizens in 
those rights-— which equality and rights our republic; has 
declared “self-evident” and “inalienable” —make the 
great functions now held by the great captains of industry 
official. Industrial warfare against nature can be carried on 
by organized industrial armies of peace as effectually as 
warfare against savages by organized armies of war. No 
captain or general in war fights for his own personal gain. 
He does not own the cities or countries he conquers. 
Neither should the captains of the industrial armies of 
peace. Place upon the leaders and workers of industry a 
sense of responsibility, a feeling of duty, a hope of being 
honored, and inspire them with the same spirit that there 
is inthe army. A good soldier in war is willing to risk his 
life for his country, while unwilling to endanger himself for 
any other cause. Undera similar organization, and inspired 
with like rivalry for action, moved with hope of honor and 
with appreciation for “duty nobly done,” the rank and file 
in the industrial armies of peace would exert themselves 
for the public good. ‘Therefore organize industry. Let the 
state give its citizens engaged in industry the same appreci- 
ation and honor, the same guarantee of support in active 
life and in old age, as in the military service. As the gov- 
ernment gives its judges a pension on retirement, as the city 
of New York likewise pensions the worthy members of the 
police and fire departments, and as every European govern- 
ment gives a guaranty of support in old age to its hired 
servants, so should every worthy laborer be guaranteed 
support. 


Nationalism and Civil Service Reform. 


A true and efficient civil-service reform is the frame work 
which supports, and around which is built the fabric of 
nationalism and of any real and lasting reformjin govern- 
ment or industry. With civil-service reform, with nation- 
alizing our industries, and with organizing the activities of 
peace as war is organized, we should inspire workers with 
all the incentives to duty, to activity, to faithful and efficient 
production. Being made paid officers, with present and 
future support guaranteed, would not necessarily detract 
from individual efficiency under proper organization and 
with popular stimulus to action. Our army officers are 
faithful although they do not gain any of the plunder of 
war. ‘Transferring the stimulus to activity from greed of 
gold — from swinish motives to manly motives, from brutish 
sense of selfish greed to the more civilized motives of the 
desire of honor, of good name among men, of the manly 
sense of duty, of the appréciation of the social require- 
ments, and the respect which a true civil policy publicly 
give as a sacramental right to every deserving worker, how- 
ever humble — would insure far more efficient and satisfac- 
tory work than our present degrading system. Thus, with 
stimulants to activity corresponding to what is manly, not 
to what is brutal, we should have all the incentives to duty, 
to activity, to faithful and efficient work. 

This article, by calling attention to facts that the priest, 
soldier and plutocrat in different stages of progress have in 
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turn succeeded each other in government, and that the 
growth of moral and social feeling is now checked and 
blighted by the government of the huckster, has endeavored 
to point out the means of his overthrow. Plutocracy 
cannot be abolished except by social growth, and by attain- 
ing a higher and truer conception of the social function of 
capital. The huckster’s government cannot be overturned 
by violence. It can only be changed by peaceful means, by 
developing political government, which allows the reign of 
the huckster, into an industrial commonwealth. 

If a higher social integration demands a government 
industrial organization as effective as war organization, this 
demand can only be attained when public opinion compels 
a public office to be administered as a public trust, and the 
enforcement of a civil service that secures continuity of 
employment, promotion, and retirement, with a pension in 
old age. Are not these demands reasonable, moderate, on 
a line of progress and growth, and of such a nature as will 
insure efficient and economic production ? A cursory anal- 
ysis of history seems to show a certainty of progressive 
change of this kind based upon the development of civiliza- 
tion, and the active wants, material, intellectual, and social 
of mankind. 

All observe the growing dissatisfaction of labor with its 
conditions, see the increasing strikes and lock-outs, notice 
the angry temper of both the capitalist and workingman, 
view the separation of the rich and the poor, hear the fierce 
debate, confusion, noise, and strife which seem to centre 
around the social and industrial question. Although moy- 
ing heart and feeling, they disturb not brain and thought, if 
we have faith to believe that all these things are but signs 
of the opening of a new day, and that this confusion and 
noise are but 


‘The bridal dawn of thunder peals 
Whenever thought has married fact.”’ 


SOCIETY AS AN ORGANISM. 


[From a lecture by Prof. D. Dorchester, Jr., of Boston University, 
delivered in Channing Hall, Dec. 14, 1891.] 

Society is something more than an association of individ- 
uals, something more than a partnership, a convention or 
contract; it is an organism. Society, however, is not an 
organism in the biological sense, though the resemblances 
are nany and suggestive. Its unity is psychical and not 
physical, discrete rather than concrete. It is, in fact, an 
organization of organisms into a new, higher, and more 
universal body that is ethical in its nature and not 
biological. 

The development of the individual involves the organiza- 
tion and development of society. Each man stands in such 
a vital connection with his fellows that he cannot attain 
any large aim except by fellowship with them. Hunger 
and thirst, want, physical, mental and spiritual, the desire 
for companionship, the love of wealth and power, the long- 
ing for spiritual nurture, — these compel men to combine 
with their fellows in social relations. He realizes himself 
more fully in these social combinations; these in turn 
react upon him, furnish new motives for more extended 
organization in behalf of his growing life and broadening 
human interests. 

The principle spheres of human activity are the family, 


the forms of association, economic, social, and educational, 
the state, and the church. In these, and also in the larger 
social whole in which institutions are planted, the individ- 
ual realizes his larger self by means of spiritual combina- 
tion with his contemporaries and ancestors. 

Institutions must progress with the individual, or “the 
world will be out of joint.” Individuals may reject, as they 
often have, the principles of conduct formulated by institu- 
tions and follow the dictates of conscience. Out of such 
collisions have sprung more perfect unions. Revolution 
no less than the married peace of states emphasizes the 
truth uttered by Mazzini: ‘“ Life is one: the individual and 
soviety are its two necessary manifestations; life consid- 
ered singly, and life in relation to others. Flames kindled 
upov a common altar, they approach each other in rising, 
until they mingle together in God.” 

The part of the social organism where the most strain is 
felt today,*whether in America or England, or, for that 
matter, in any country in Christendom, is the industrial or 
economic member. I believe that it is not too strong a 
statement to say this member is “ out of joint with the rest 
of the social body. 

I believe that it is not too strong a statement to say that 
the ideals that have measurably transformed the fam- 
ily, the state and the church have been much legs influen 
tial upon ‘economic activities. These ideals will be only 
partially reajized when every human being, by moderate 
lahor, can secure food and shelter. Yet how far are we 
today from such a realization. But our ideals demand the 
enrichment and diversification of every human life to the 
utmost and the social body will be satisfied with nothing 
less. 

The economic member is too much insulated from the 
family, the state the church and the peculiar forces that 
give these members their vitality and strength. The 
organic nerve that it feels the most is self-interest, and it 
feels it only as an impulse to acquire material wealth. Its 
principle of economic activity today, as it has always been, 
is competition. Competition is as inherent in society as 
motion in living beings, but in the past it has been con- 
trolled and fettered in the interests of certain favored 
classes. 

Its social significance is determined by the forces that 
utilize it. The problem at the present day is so to combine 
the forces, economie, political, moral, that equilibrium may 
be found. History teaches us that some higher principle 
than the self-interest of an individual or that of a class is 
necessary to rationalize and moralize the principle of com- 
petition. Nothing lower or narrower than the interest of 
the whole will suffice. The philosophy of the Social 
Organism demands this; the tendency of society points 
to it. 

The organic contradiction of society will not be resolved 
until the struggle warring in man’s members between the 
spiritual and the physical, ends in the enthronement of the 
spiritual. This is a far-off divine event. It will not be 
realized in this generation. But the possession of the ideal 
involves its realization. Every organism works according to 
its type ; the social organism is no exception. This century 
has been eventful in this direction, and the next will be 
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NATIONALISM THE ONLY WAY OUT. 


To the Editor of The New Nation:— 

I have just been reading Mr. B. O. Flower’s notice in the 
December Arena of Rey. L. A. Banks’ book, “ White 
Slaves,” and I wish to take your time for the perusal of a 
few thoughts suggested thereby. 

While commending Mr. Banks’ book for its faithful 
descriptions of Boston’s “Miserables,” Mr. Flower takes 
occasion to criticize it for its lack of suggestion of ways and 
means of alleviating or curing their misery, suggesting him- 
self at the same time certain ameliorative reforms now in 
progress, such as Mr. Swaffield’s Bethel Mission at the 
North End, Rev. M. R. Deming’s at the West End, and 
others of an eleemosynary character. It is true that Mr. 
Flower regards these as only palliative measures, “ pending 
the reformative and radical change which all, thoughtful 
people should work to bring about,” but the fact that he 
lays so much stress upon them seems to indicate that this 
“radical change” is to be accomplished through the more 
thorough and widespread action of these palliative measures. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that the Arena has 
given its aid to the creation of a fund for “relieving the 
deserving poor,” which is disbursed among the poor of Bos- 
ton; and by the further fact that the editor has elaborately 
written in his magazine in opposition to the views of 
nationalism. 

It seems to me that in this Mr. Flower misses the value 
contained in the logic of nationalism. How can these or 
any other reforms be accomplished singly, while all the rest 
of the body social, industrial and economical, are left in 
their present chaotic state? Of what avail is it to roll up 
Sysiphus’ stone, only to have it fall back with stiJl greater 
force? Such efforts may be likened to attempts at crossing 
a dangerous river by means of frail boats which often, 
almost always, fail in carrying their passengers safely, and 
with each catastrophe the eommunity is wrought up to 
a high degree of excitement, some regarding it as a dispen- 
sation of divine providence, while others cry aloud for 
reforms. The reforms suggested, however, consist mostly 
in patching or strengthening in some way the little individ- 
ual boats, hoping thus to solve the difficulty. When nation- 
alism, however, comes and proposes to bridge the stream, 
every one of these individual reformers raises his voice in 
opposition. It is fair to assume that this opposition rises 
from misunderstanding or non-understanding what nation- 
alism really is. It is only reasonable that people who 
never saw a bridge should be unable to imagine what it is 
or its value when built. But it does seem as if reasonably 
“thoughtful” people. could not fail to understand the 
nature of the claim of nationalism to solve the entire 
problem instead of attempting the solution of a part only; 
and also that they might comprehend that the means by 
which this claim is to be made valid are of quite a different 
character from those directed toward partial and individual 
reforms. While nationalism breathes quite as tender sym- 
pathy with human suffering as is to be found in any 
quarter, it does not undertake to ameliorate the human 
condition by ameliorating primarily the sense of human 
sympathy, but rather the logical faculty which is able to 
comprehend that if certain practical steps are taken in a 


legal sense, results of a beneficent character must neces- 
sarily follow. This appeal to the perception of law as a 
regulator of human action, and law, as expressed in the will 
of the nation, the whole people, is the distinguishing advan- 
tage of the nationalistic over what be may called the sym- 
pathetic method. Until the right way is thought out and 
pointed out for every man to act, it is demonstrated that no . 
single man can rightly act by himself; and this because 
mankind represents a solidarity and not a heap of sand, 
each grain capable of individual and separate action. What 
affects one must affect all, and until the law of harmony for 
all is known and acted upon, no one can live harmoniously. 
Nationalism is the enunciation of this law, and its supreme 
importance for practical purposes follows logically. 

While I rejoice at the good work which the Arena has 
done and is doing in calling attention to the need of reform 
in many directions, I cannot but regret that it cannot go a 
little further and point the way out of our troubles — the 
only way out—through the logic of nationalism. The 
world will never be saved by exhortation alone. Reason, 
before which all must bow, is that “rod of iron” which is 
to rule the nations, to bring into subjection that old Adam 
which has attempted to rule hitherto, and miserably failed. 

M. A. Cuancy. 

Washington, D.C., Dec., 1891. 


MR. WANAMAKER READS GOOD LITERATURE. 


Alliance Echo, Kansas City: We rejoice to announce 
that Postmaster-general Wanamaker has recommended the 
government ownership and control of the telegraph, tele 
phone and express service of the United States, and confi- 
dently looks forward to the time when we will have a 1 
cent postage, 3 cent telephone and 10 cent messages. The 
new doctrine is spreading like wild-fire, and it will continue 
to spread until monopolistic greed is swept from the face 
of the earth. Wanamaker has certainly been reading The 
New Nation. 


New York Recorder: The fact that 20,000,000 of people 
are starving in Russia, where women sell the hair from 
their heads for small sums to devour food, where famished 
children devour rags and earth, where whole villages are 
reduced to solitude, is, indeed, a terrible incident in this 
wonderful year, but to us the fact that in this city 150,000 
people go to bed every night guests of charity, not knowing 
where a morning meal is to come from, with nothing what- 
ever to do, hope even being dead, is a much graver factor in 
the problem of our today. 


Springfield Republican: Mr. Wanamaker’s rural free 
delivery scheme is. evidently proving very popular in the 
country districts. Petitions for this extension of the mail 
service are going to Washington in great numbers, and par- 
ticularly from New England. Not even the threatened 
breaking up of that evening “loaf” at the country post- 
post-office seems to be able to weigh down the expected 
advantages of a free distribution of the mail to the houses: 
of the country as well as to the city people. Hvidently the 
farmers do not set so much store as might popularly be 
supposed upon “going down to get the mail” as an excuse 
and an incentive to come together once in a while fora 
moment’s chat. The postmaster-general does not seem to 
appreciate the value of the rural post office in this respect. 
But the people concerned are the ones to judge, and, if free 
rural delivery of mails can be made to a large degree self. 
sustaining, it should in all fairness be extended, 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Pennsylvania. 


Sharpsburg is at present engaged in municipal lighting 
for public purposes, and at a cost much _ below the price 
paid by Pittsburg and Allegheny, and now it is proposed to 
enlarge the plant sufficiently to supply the citizens with 
incandescent lights for domestic purposes. It is estimated 
that the cost to the people would not exceed 20 cents per 
light per month, and less than that sum after the plant was 
paid for. 


Philadelphia Saturday Review and Republic: The city 
finds itself in the hands of an electric light combine which 
demands an exorbitant price for the lighting of streets. ‘The 
natural avenue of escape is for the city to direct and control 
its own plant, and if the combination’s influence is not too 
great, this may be done before the close of another year. 
There is no mechanical reason why it should not be done, 
and at all events the least successful efforts to make a sat- 
isfactory light would be fully equal to that now furnished 
in some parts of the city, notably the south-eastern section, 
where the lights burn one night, and the next the streets 
are left in darkness. 


lowa. 


The mayor of Dubuque claims that the city could save 
$1000 per month by running a municipal electric light 
plant, and the city council now has the subject under con- 
sideration. 


Kansas. 


The Farmers’ alliance has filed a charter with the secre- 
tary of state for a co-operative mortgage association. Its 
object is to deal directly with eastern capitalists and 
negotiate loans without the intervention of the loan agencies 
that have so long thriven upon the necessities of the 
farmers. 


Tennessee. 


At a recent conference between Governor Buchanan, the 
state board of prison inspectors, and representatives of 
the lessees of convict labor, it was decided that the con- 
victs should be sent back to the mines under an armed 
escort of military and civil guards. This means war. 


South Carolina. 


The Legislature has passed an anti-free pass bill fixing a 
fine of $500 for any public official who accepts a railroad 
pass. 


Ohio. 


A street railway running through the suburbs of Dayton 
carries working girls for half fare and workwomen with 
baskets free. Eugene Winchet coutrols the road, and was 
the maker of the unique rule. 


Texas. 


This state alone has granted to corporate interests 46,000,- 
000 aeres of choice lands. Allowing 160 acres to a family, 
this would make 287,500 homesteads, and estimating five to 
a family would support a population of 1,487,500. 


Rhode Island. 


The state Central Labor union at a recent meeting in 
Providence, adopted a resolution endorsing the action of the 
nationalists in asking the city council to apply to the Legis- 
lature for a law permitting municipalities to engage in 


electric lighting, and a copy of the resolution is to be sent 
to every labor organization in the state. The Advance 
Club, a business men’s organization, has adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing the granting of exclusive rights to any cor- 
poration, and appointed a committee to present the resolution 
to the city council. 


Miscellaneous. 


The telegraph operators on the Southern Pacific railroad 
recently went out on a strike because the officers of the road 
requested them to go before a notary and subscribe to the 
following oath: ‘I hereby certify on oath that I am not a 
member of the Order of Railway telegraphers, or of any 
other telegraphic organization of any kind, nor will [ join 
any such order while in the employ of the Southern Pacific 
company without the written consent of the general super- 
intendent of the company.” 


Foreign. 


The English Parliament passed an act in 1880 empower- 
ing local authorities to purchase tramway lines after 21 
years monopoly by the constructing company. ‘The time 
having expired for about four miles of tramway in the heart 
of London, a two thirds majority of the county council have 
passed a resolution in favor of municipal ownership of that 
portion of the tramways of the city. As the act does not 
empower local authorities to operate the lines, it is proposed 
to lease them on terms favorable to the public interest. 
Next year the 21 year limit expires on 19 miles of tram- 
way. 


The London omnibus strike of some months ago has 
proved to be so meager in good results to the employees, 
that an effort is being made to start co-operative omnibuses. 
The shares are $5 each, to be paid for at two shillings per 
week, and nearly 4000 shares have already been sold. 


| Shares are sold only to business men, trades-unionists and 


other workingmen. 


The Nationalist Association of Toronto, Canada, has 
addressed letters to the candidates for the mayoralty, asking 
them-to pledge themselves to oppose the application for an 
extension of the agreement handing over the street railway 
to the Keily-Everett syndicate from 20 to 30 years. The 
Nationalist association has issued a blacklist for the coming 
municipal elections, containing the names of 25 of the 
present Aldermen who voted for handing the street rail- 
way over toa syndicate instead of having it managed by 
the city. 


The nationalization of Labor society of London is very 
successful in its propaganda work, as the following account 
in its organ The Nationalization News of a recent meeting 
shows: A public meeting in connection with this society 
was held in the Liberal Hall, Forest Gate, on Monday, 
November 16. Mr. J. I. Morrell occupied the chair, sup- 
ported by Messrs.J. H. Morrisonand D.Smyth. Mr. Orme, 
the president of the society, spoke at length on the evils 
which accrue to society from the competitive system, and 
advocated the introduction of co-operation, the nationaliza- 
tion of all capital and labor, and submitted the advantages 
of the order of things depicted in Edward Bellamy’s “ Look- 
ing Backward.” Rey. Arthur Potter followed, speaking more 
particularly on the humanitarian side of the question, and 
its relation to the brotherhood of mankind. Mr. W. God- 
bold, secretary, gave some account of the work and progress 
of the N. L. 8., which now possesses 1,100 members in this 
country, in addition to many affiliated clubs in America. 
Mr. Blott, secretary of the Forest Gate branch, explained 
the intentions of the branch with regard to its program. 
Meetings are to be held fortnightly in the Y.M.C.A. 
lecture room, to study social questions from a nationaliza- 
tion standpoint, and he gave a hearty invitation to those 
present, ladies and gentlemen, to join. A vote of thanks to 
the speakers terminated the meeting. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of tie old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby 1esolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to te maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of ail debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We fayor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years, 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions «s may be determined upon by 
the various states. ‘ 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from potitical interference by a sys- 
tem exclcding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing 2mployees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a jucicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than cight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 


work for women and children, and that the school age of . 


children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
emplo: ment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual state elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of.preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE'S PARTY HAS DONE. 


It has elected 43 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It has polled 30,000 votes in Ohio. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It has elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
polled a 10 per cent larger vote this year than last. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dozen other state 
capitols. 

It came within 5000 votes of beating a republican and 
democratic fusion in Nebraska. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the old parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, calla 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. 
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TWO BOOKS. 


The Crisis in Morals. 
By James IT. Bixpy, Pu.D. 16mo, 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘¢Never to our knowledge, have the peculiar 
views of Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution 
of the sense of duty been examined with such 
keen discernment and vigorous logic.’”’— The 
Beacon. 

‘* A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics. It is simple, 
clear, concise, convincing.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘Has the rare faculty of interesting the gen- 
eral reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 

“An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— 
Boston Transcript, 


Ethical Religion. 


By Wirtram Macxintire SALTER. 


16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching 
are found in his wider conception of duty and 
the comprehensive manner in which the duties 
to our fellowmen, after those due to our own 
personality, the family and the State are un- 
folded and enforced.’’— Breslau Times. 


“He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, 
as these discourses show.’’— American, Phila. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 
IMPORTED Embossed Picture Cards 


and 3 months trialsubscription to St. Louis 
Magazine for 25c. Subscription price $1.50 
per year with preminm. This quality cards 
sell in all stores for 30 cents aset. Address, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample copy St. Louis Magazine for 
These cards sell inall stores for 10c each. 1 Oc 
St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Extra Quality Christmas, New Year, Birthday 
or Easter Cards and sample copy of St. 
Louis Magazine for 10 cents. Mention 


the kind you want. This quality cards 
sell in all stores at 25 cents for set of three. 


St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Nation and 


St. Louis Magazine, 
Both 1 Year for $2.50. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Literary Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ ‘‘Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Or Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


James Russell Lowell, 
A New Issue of the works of JAMES 
Russert Loweuu. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 

‘‘ The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. With 

a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 

[Sept. 19. ] 

This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke, 
Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rey. SamurL May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men.’ 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


/Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


“This little volume is admirably adapted! 4 


to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 


brief statement of the results of the Higher! 


Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women, 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘* Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . . . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of * he condition of women in 
Japan.’ — LITER- RY WORLD, Bosron. 

‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repository of 
our knowledge upon the general subject.’?’ — 
New YorK TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all bcoksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them, Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Harley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
‘ holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.-— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. « 
PUBLISHED MONVHLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. p 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 


Which p: ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Cai nda, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a} y number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.L.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'T. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill, The only col- 

lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

The Socialism and Unsccialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. * 

The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. Il. = { 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 


cS 


5. 
tion from his writings together with asketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 


troduction and Notes. 
The Economics of Herbert Spencer. 
Owen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
10 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness 
Conquered! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. Nrw Hz? rr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 


By U. G. Wilshire. 
By W. C. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in ‘the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association. ° 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PEOPLE'S PART wanted as agents 


for The Coming Climax. Full outfit, 
30c. Cartes H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., 
Chicago. 


Men and women 


‘Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. 6. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P, B. Maxson. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
8300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen _ pages, illustrations, 

testimonials, ete., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 2 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, < 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address ‘ 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


We care not whether you have 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LDitson’s 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books: are large sheet 
music size. 


Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 
\ The accompanying design speaks 
aN ws for itself, — People’s Party — For 
‘EXNY4 our Country and Flag,—America. 
| Every reformer should have one 
Price (Solid Gold) $1.50. 
Send orders to 


GEORGE BIGNELL, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Designed and 
Patented by 
GEO. BIGNELL 
Cheyenne, Wy. 


Mention this paper. Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
zmens, PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOvE anp STEREOUV'I'T- 
COX, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
etc. Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowviile, N.Y. 


The New Nation 


FILLS ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


“Looking 
Backward.” 
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Publications of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruetion of Women. 


FAY HOUSE MONOGRAPHS. 


Ginn & Company hereby announce the pub- 
lication of an historical monograph authorized 
by the Executive Committee of the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women (the so- 
called Annex). This is the first historical pub- 
lication of the Society, although it has been 
preceded by two scientific monographs. It is 
expected that other historical and economic 
studies wlll follow. 


Fay House Monographs, No. 3. Fugitive Slaves (1619- 
1865.) By Marion Gleason McDougall. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Assistant Professor of History in Har- 
vaid University. 8vo, pp. 151. Price, $1.00 
net. 


Ginn & Company, Publishers, 
Boston. New York and Chicago. 


‘VY ains? 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA 


Manufacturing 


Furriers 
Hatters 


90 and 92 
Bedford St. 


oston, 
Mass, 


EIGHTS, 


IN - TELE -PIN ES. 


GREAT 


Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided By the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
n 


wond-rful Ocean Current of Warm Water 


own as ‘THe GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this ‘‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAkKEwoop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MILs, and other places, 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUI: ALGERIA HEIGHTS. 


We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


A New Revelation?! 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect ag@REAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘ Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 


THE GREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
Sree land, free money and free educa- 
tion. ~ 


The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 
Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 
J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


For the remaining years, while an income 
from investments will be required by most per- 
sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
money invested in bonds and mortgages that 
must be provided for when the municipal or 
national government assume control. 

To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
first class 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
309 John Hancock Building, Boston. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


Tur NEw NATION has not beem run to make money. The function of Taz New NArion seems to be as an educator, and it is cig! 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


THE NEw Nation, yearly subscription B - ; : 3 3 a E Sindh ae $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . . é a ‘ : F é : é 9 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . Paola ; i . 0 5 4 4.00 
$11.00 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $6.20. 


THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription c c é : : : 7 5 A $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . . ‘| 3 : : ° . & 50 ; 
2-00) 
We will send the above two, 
> postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE New NATION, yearly subscription 5 F a 3 Q ‘ - ‘ z 4 3 $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . i : ‘ : 5 é 5 e : 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, : 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE New NATION, yearly subscription E e 4 i Soa : $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Séilley Taylor, paper 0 A c j 6 ie 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schafile, paper . A ‘ A ‘ * 6 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. z : : 5 25 
$2.55 
We ‘will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2:10. 
Tue New Nation, yearly subscription As See 3 , ' : . “ é 3 $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper A . ‘i : : é 5 a : 50 
© — $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New Nation, yearly subscription , . a 2 3 2 2 $2.00 
The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce, 2 is: paper . f : : ; : 2.50 
: —— $4.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $3.30. 
THE New NArTIon, yearly subscription : < “ y 6 t A $2.00 
Capital, by Karl Marx, the Moore and Aveling fitnalstont loth . 4 : : ; b 1.75 | 
—— $3.75 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.90. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription < 4 : $2.00 
The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in England. by Menolt oe ey hi q A 1.00 
-—— $3.00 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.30. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tus New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 


